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of scenes shaped with a Leger-like, cubist solid- 
ity. Fassbinder constructs a whole by putting 
together the simplest, heaviest, most basic cine- 
matic pieces, making functional visuals take 
form with a life they would not otherwise have 
had. Even the sound track reflects the movie’s 
predominant negative tone by having a constant, 
whispering background of automobiles and 
street noise : the mechanized city is always some- 
where behind the action. 

Thus, Retour D’Afrique and The Merchant 
of Four Seasons work differently from conven- 
tional propaganda in their attempts to merge 
the personal and psychological sides of human 
experience with political meaning and signifi- 
cance. They work on two levels, seeking to find 
the logic in emotions and the emotion in logic, 
the place of politics in the personality, the per- 
sonal need for political change. For them, po- 
litical expression is a fundamental side of per- 
sonal expression. That they preach to the 
converted may well be irrelevant, for their argu- 


ments are at a level of sophistication and com- 
plexity that may be meaningful only to the con- 
verted. The one may be a little sermon on 
morality (Re tour D’Afrique), the other on the 
problem of why there is evil in the world ( Mer- 
chant ), but in each case the didacticism is wholly 
secondary, or, more correctly, fully integrated 
into the whole. 

What remains ironic, however, is that after 
the short-lived and abortive pre-revolutionary 
activities of the late sixties, such typical seventies 
films come after the fact, as post-activity ration- 
alization, perhaps, or as a testament to the way 
in which their makers’ lives have been affected 
by the leftist thought of the time. Their subdued 
manner may well represent the only viable alter- 
native for a committed sensibility not terribly 
optimistic about the possibilities for social 
change. But as works which commingle the per- 
sonal and political spheres of human existence, 
they allow the one to enrich the other and be- 
come both ethically and aesthetically satisfying. 


MARSHA KINDER 


The Tyranny of Convention in 
The Phantom of Liberty 


The Phantom of Liberty has been damned with 
faint praise — particularly by critics who com- 
plain that it treats material already covered more 
successfully in earlier Bunuel films, most notably 
in The Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie. There 
is no one more aware of this thematic and stylis- 
tic continuity than Bunuel, the master ironist 
himself, who brilliantly uses his latest film to 
comment on his own entrapment and that of his 
audience. 

Phantom of Liberty is a film about the impos- 
sibility of escaping the tyranny of convention in 


politics, society, and art. Opening with the 
image of Goya’s political painting “The Third 
of May” ( 1808) , Bunuel dramatizes these events 
in Toledo as a Napoleonic firing squad executes 
Spanish patriots seeking liberty. He soon allows 
us to escape from these brutal murders into the 
comic absurdities of the gothic tale in which they 
occur (a statue of a Spanish knight strikes the 
French officer who makes amorous advances to 
the statue of his lady; the captain gets his revenge 
by exhuming the lady’s dead body). Then, we 
escape even farther into the twentieth-century 
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frame in which the story is being told. Yet, by 
the end of the film we return to political violence 
similar to that in the opening sequence. This 
ending also evokes Bunuel’s earlier film Ex- 
terminating Angel (1962), where the actors 
move from entrapment at a dinner party to a 
larger entrapment in a cathedral as the world 
outside is plunged into violent anarchy. No 
matter whether he is making a French avant- 
garde film like Un Chien Andalou (1928) or 
L’Age d’or (1930), a documentary on poor 
Spaniards like Land Without Bread (1932), a 
Mexican melodrama like El (1952), an adapta- 
tion of an English classic like Robinson Crusoe 
(1952), a darkly ironic film like Viridiana 
(1961 ), or a witty comedy like Discreet Charm 
1973), Bunuel’s anarchistic vision has remained 
constant. Man persists in denying his animal 
nature and creating a civilized code of laws and 
manners that only heightens his absurdity and 
intensifies his oppression. This theme lies at the 
center of all Bunuel’s work; he never escapes it, 
and neither do we, his audience. 

As in earlier films, the central social ritual is 
the dinner party, for it offers a prime example of 
how civilized man copes with his basic animal 
needs. In Viridiana and The Milky Way , the 
banquet parodies the Last Supper, mocking the 
false values of Christianity; in Exterminating 
Angel, it is the setting for the entrapment which 
leads to the disintegration of all civilized be- 
havior and a regression to the primitive murder 


and cannibalism that lie at the root of Christian 
mythology; in Discreet Charm, it is the recurring 
social event of the external plot, which is con- 
stantly being interrupted by sex, violence, and 
dreams — the primary activities of the subcon- 
scious. Using a Swiftian ironic reversal, in 
Phantom Bunuel reminds us that eating and 
shitting are merely opposite ends of the same 
biological process and that our culture’s decision 
to glorify the former and forbid all mention of 
the latter is totally arbitrary. In a hilarious 
scene, we watch smartly dressed guests approach 
a low modern table surrounded by gleaming por- 
celain toilets. Each person carefully chooses an 
appropriate commode, then all engage in polite 
conversation as they shit. One man excuses him- 
self from the table and goes to a secret locked 
room where he devours food before returning 
to the polite company. The point is that the 
power of convention prevents us from seeing 
that all aspects of our animal nature must be 
accepted. 

This theme is reinforced by the recurring 
image of animals placed in an elegant setting. 
In Un Chien Andalou, as a young man lunges 
forward to rape a young woman, he is dragged 
down by the weight of his cultural and biologi- 
cal heritage that lies at the end of his rope — 
two grand pianos, two praying priests, and the 
carcasses of two decaying donkeys. In L’Age 
d’or a horse-drawn cart carrying drunken la- 
bourers rides through the ballroom of a mag- 
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nificent villa without any of the aristocratic 
guests deigning to notice the intrusion of these 
vulgar objects. When the hostess in Exterminat- 
ing Angel goes to the kitchen, she is not sur- 
prised to find sheep and a bear. Later, when the 
guests are entrapped in the drawing room, the 
sheep become their sacrificial victims and the 
bear lumbers through the mansion, juxtaposing 
his clumsy bulk against the elegant fragility of 
a crystal chandelier and embodying the emerg- 
ing bestiality of the socialites. The final image 
of the film is a flock of sheep fleeing from an- 
archy and seeking shelter in the cathedral prison, 
which insures their doom. 

When a cock and an ostrich first march into 
Jean-Claude Brialy’s commodious bedroom in 
Phantom , we are tempted to interpret them as 
the dream images of an uptight neurotic — par- 
ticularly since these birds offer such handy sym- 
bolic associations with sex and avoidance. The 
sequence that follows is framed by allusions to 
the fox, an animal associated with sex and pur- 
suit. On her way to the country to visit her 
dying father, a young woman encounters soldiers 
in a huge armored tank, incongruously hunting 
foxes. They tell her the road has been washed 
out, so she stops at a nearby inn. The rooms 
are full of assorted bourgeois pursuing forbid- 
den pleasures, which culminate in an orgy. A 
sadist and masochist perform before an audience 
of four Carmelite monks, one incestuous young 
student, and our own little red riding hood who 



brought us to the inn in the first place. The act 
spurs the boy on to complete incest with his 
virgin aunt; on the morning after, the camera 
cuts suddenly to a close-up of a stuffed box. As 
if to insure that animals are not sentimentalized, 
in the mass-murder sequence Bunuel intro- 
duces the sniper as a dog-lover who growls, 
“These bastards who mistreat animals should be 
drowned.” Apparently unaware that man, too, 
is an animal, he guns down one innocent person 
after another. Ironically, the victim who attracts 
the most sympathy and attention is a pigeon. 
The use of animals is most powerful in the final 
sequence at the zoo, where the police have 
staged a round-up of dissident students. Deter- 
mined to keep the radicals from reaching the 
cages, the police expect some animals to be 
killed accidentally in the confrontation. Sud- 
denly Bunuel cuts to one startling close-up after 
another of the imprisoned creatures sensing the 
danger. As the police move in for the action, 
an ostrich watches in the background. Then the 
camera makes a dizzying pan before stopping 
to focus on the confused bird, craning its long 
neck and shifting its beady eyes as we hear 
sounds of gunfire, church bells, and human 
voices shouting, “Down with Freedom.” The 
final image, which blurs and then freezes, is of 
the ostrich, that strange creature who contributes 
to the disaster through its avoidance but who is 
at the same time one of the victims — the perfect 
embodiment of Bunuel’s vision of man. 

In Phantom of Liberty, Bunuel also explores 
education, potentially a source of change and 
freedom. The existing institutions, however, 
merely reinforce the status quo. In the police 
school the liberal teachings of the instructor, 
which seem to support Bunuel’s attack on con- 
ventions, are totally undermined by the nature 
of the military institution in which they are be- 
ing expressed, by the conventional power rela- 
tionship between students and teacher, and by 
the stupid behavior of the specific individuals 
playing these roles. In his lecture on the rela- 
tivity of laws and mores, the teacher cites the 
example of the shitting party, yet he uses it to 
show that the “upheaval of customs” would be 




4 The student and his aunt 
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harmful. Of course, it actually proves no such 
thing. 

In the incident involving the little girl lost at 
school, we see that false words, once confirmed 
by authority and convention, have the power to 
contradict logic and the direct evidence of our 
senses. The child, like the horse-drawn cart at 
the mansion in L’Age d’or, is totally invisible be- 
cause the adults do not expect to see her. Thus, 
perception and knowledge are almost totally 
controlled by cultural expectations. Within the 
school, no attention is paid to the creative po- 
tentialities of the child — individuals are named 
and numbered, they copy dictation and learn by 
rote. “Speak only when you’re spoken to” and 
“children should be seen and not heard” are 
the maxims that prevail; unfortunately they lead 
to the invisibility of the individual child. The 
search for the child who is not missing is inter- 
twined with the episode of the poet-murderer 
whose crimes are hardly noticed and who, 
though found guilty and condemned to death, 
ultimately goes free and becomes a star. Our 
attention and that of the police is drawn away 
from this injustice and focused instead (at the 
insistence of an authoritative narrator, whom 
we never hear from again) on the recovery of 
the child who was never really lost, just as the 
Patty Hearst kidnapping distracted us from 
Watergate and the Manson case blocked out the 
Galley trial and My Lai massacre. If we are 
going to understand these events, we must search 
for the pattern of connections, even if they seem 
random, and find the larger plot that encloses 
them. The story of the lost little girl eventually 
leads to the police attack on the students. Ulti- 
mately, Phantom of Liberty is one gigantic circle 
of corruption and entrapment. As usual, Bunuel 
does not tell us how to escape into positive alter- 
natives; but like Swift and Makavejev, he insists 
that a courageous and honest confrontation of 
things as they are is the first step to freedom. 
If we are to resist the dangers of our society, 
we must not allow our heads to be buried in the 
sands of convention. 

In Phantom of Liberty the struggle against 
convention is most powerful in the realm of art. 


As in Has’s Saragossa Manuscript or his own 
Milky Way and The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie, here Bunuel valiantly tries to rebel 
against narrative conventions, breaking through 
to a totally open-ended form capable of frustrat- 
ing the audience’s expectations. Nevertheless, 
the film is enclosed in a structural circularity and 
repeats many of the same images, themes, situa- 
tions, and narrative devices that Bunuel has used 
before. Despite his playful experimentation, he 
does not completely escape artistic convention 
or his own subconscious. Liberty is a phantom 
even in the creative process. 

Previously, Bunuel had explored this idea 
most fully both in theme and structure in The 
Discreet Charm. Stressing the revolutionary 
nature of the subconscious, this dream film uses 
an expansive style opening outward, which de- 
fines narrow conventions, linear design, and ra- 
tional interpretation. After telling an elaborate 
dream about his own death, a young soldier is 
asked to tell another, that is apparently well 
known among his colleagues. But we never see 
him again and thus never hear his tale. In a 
restaurant, a young man approaches three 
women and tells them a sad story of his child- 
hood, in which he is led by the ghost of his dead 
mother to poison his father; instead of respond- 
ing in horror, the women are distracted by the 
banal absurdity of a restaurant out of coffee, 
tea, and milk. A woman fetching a priest for a 
dying man promises to tell the story of why she 
hates Jesus, but we never hear it; instead we get 
involved with the interaction between priest and 
sinner. In confessing, the man reveals that he 
has murdered the priest’s parents; after absolv- 
ing him of his sins, the priest shoots the dying 
killer. In this film, we can never believe what 
people say, nor can we predict what they will 
do next. The lines between dream, inset story, 
and bizarre incident soon break down. 

After an intense anxiety dream, Bunuel cuts 
to one of the characters awakening in bed, tell- 
ing his wife, “I was dreaming, no I was dreaming 
that Senechal was dreaming ...” According 
to Freud, dreams within dreams usually express 
a true memory or highly charged fear while the 
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continued outer dream represents the wishes of 
the dreamer. By labelling it “only a dream,” the 
censor manages to transform the most threaten- 
ing material into harmless fiction. Bunuel uses 
this strategy in Discreet Charm: he manages to 
sneak past his critical censors (in the audience 
and in the film industry) the harshest percep- 
tions of man and society by passing them off as 
a playful farce about dreams. Although death 
and violence occur most frequently within the 
inner dreams, the outer dreams provide short- 
lived escapes into situations that are only slightly 
less threatening. The film suggests that at any 
moment one may awaken into a totally different 
reality with totally different conventions; the 
only certainty is that this new reality will be 
equally arbitrary and elusive as the previous 
one. 

Despite the disruptive narrative structure, in 
Discreet Charm we repeatedly encounter our six 
bourgeois characters, dressed in their modish 
clothes, walking down a country road that appar- 
ently goes nowhere. This recurring image, which 
is rendered abstract both in time and space, 
evokes the ironic pilgrimage in The Milky Way , 
but with more of the comic energy displayed by 
Dorothy and her friends in The Wizard of Oz. 
These characters are puppets manipulated by 
Bunuel, the master dreamer, who handles them 
as easily as the props and settings. Here he uses 
time to suggest that dreaming is an endless trip- 
ping; yet despite the expansive variety of the 
realities we may encounter along the way, there 
is always something terrifyingly familiar about 
the terrain. Despite their resilience and charm, 
these characters never really escape their anar- 
chistic nature. 

In Phantom of Liberty Bunuel uses the same 
kind of expansive, anarchistic structure, but with 
much greater self-reflexiveness. Personally, he 
recognizes that although he is an exiled artist, 
he cannot escape his own national heritage, 
which he acknowledges in the selection of 
Goya’s paintings, highlighting French imperial- 
ism in Spain. This choice is bound to be ironic 
in the context of a film being made by a Spaniard 
in France; interestingly Goya also ended up as 
a voluntary exile in France. Bunuel playfully 


alludes to his own earlier films, not only in the 
themes and images already mentioned, but 
through playful casting. The poor woman who 
fails to tell the story of why she hates Jesus in 
Discreet Charm is here the storyteller of the 
opening gothic tale, which includes the political 
murders; perhaps we have her reasons after all. 
J alien Bertheau, the gardner/ priest who kills his 
parents’ murderer in The Discreet Charm , is 
here cast as the police commissioner, whose offi- 
cial identity is once more in question and whose 
morality is again discredited by family relations. 
Having incestuous feelings for his dead sister, 
he tries to reach her in the crypt, which leads to 
his arrest. The sister is played by Adriana Asti, 
the actress who was the aunt having an affair 
with her nephew in Bertolucci’s Before the Revo- 
lution; as if to underscore the connection, in a 
previous sequence Bunuel has a powerful case 
of incest between a maiden aunt and her lusty 
nephew. After his arrest, the brotherly police 
commissioner appears to be in on the student 
round-up at the zoo, so we wonder just how 
widely these intertwining plots extend — perhaps 
into other movies and into the world outside the 
theater. 

The self-reflexive nature of the film is also 
expressed in the way Bunuel handles the narra- 
tive structure. He seems to combine as many 
storytelling devices from as many different 
genres as possible — e.g., the narrative painting, 
the gothic tale, the inset story, the letter, the 
dream, the exemplum, the flashback, the omni- 
scient narrator, the horizontal wipe. He creates 
the illusion that the artist has unlimited powers 
of invention and that the story has endless pos- 
sibilities; he can follow any character or story 
line in any direction according to his will. Or, 
as in Discreet Charm , he can tease us with un- 
finished business: we never find out what is in 
the letter delivered to Brialy in his dream, we 
never learn the secrets of death that the sister 
promises to reveal from the crypt, we never dis- 
cover how the little girl was recovered although 
we twice reach the point, “they found to their 
astonishment ...” Like the bourgeois gentle- 
man who exclaims, “I’m fed up with symmetry” 
as he makes for a spider on his mantle, Bunuel 
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always keeps his narrative off balance and his 
audience surprised by the unexpected. Playfully 
moving backward and forward in time, he starts 
in Spain in 1808 with a grim gothic tale and then 
flashes forward to a lighter comedy set in France 
in the 1970’s. Although the story is constantly 
moving in time and space and shifting the tone 
and narrative mode, the theme being expressed 
is essentially the same — the tyranny of conven- 
tion. 

The story lines begin to intermingle with the 
introduction of the lost little girl. When her 
parents go to report her missing, Goya’s paint- 
ing “The Third of May” is hanging on the wall 
of the police station — the first clue that the film’s 
structure is circular. After the episode of the 
mass murder, we return to the story of the lost 
child, which also leads up to the police commis- 
sioner, whose violation of his sister’s tomb moves 
us back to the necrophilia of the opening gothic 
tale. When he confronts the real police com- 
missioner, whom he is supposedly impersonat- 
ing, instead of discussing the problem of iden- 
tity as we expect, they turn their attention to 
the noon action scheduled for the zoo, a larger 
plot that they both seem to be in on. It is at this 
moment that we begin to see that Bunuel is also 
drawing a larger plot that encloses all of his 
inset stories into one great circular framework. 
This suspicion is confirmed in the final shooting 
with the cry of “Down with Freedom” that 
opened the film. 

The narrative action within this circle is ar- 
ranged in patterns that comment on the story- 
telling process. Several times Bunuel literally 
uses the automobile as a narrative vehicle to 
move from one story to another. When Brialy 


has a dream, a surprise figure walks in each time 
the clock strikes the hour, as if the introduction 
of new characters is the means of advancing 
narrative time; this is precisely the strategy that 
Bunuel uses in following characters from one 
story line to another. The best example of the 
self-reflexiveness is the sequence in the inn where 
the several rooms off the hallway provide a per- 
fect visualization of the narrative development. 
Doors repeatedly open and slam shut as char- 
acters rush in and out of the hallway and in and 
out of the story. Following the whim of the 
master storyteller, the camera can choose to fol- 
low any of these characters into a separate room 
and a separate tale. Or it can create ingenious 
combinations : a prayer meeting turns into a card 
game among the woman and four monks; a 
flamenco dancer and guitarist in one room pro- 
vide the background music for the incestuous 
coupling in another; and practically everyone 
becomes the audience for the performance of 
the sadist and masochist. What better narrative 
solution than to have an orgy and incest provide 
a double climax, which Bunuel brings off with 
amazing dexterity. Yet the sexual freedom of 
his players is secretive and closeted, like the bare 
buttocks of the masochist so decorously covered 
by his tuxedo tails. 

Bunuel’s artistic freedom, though daring and 
playful, is similarly constrained. Although he is 
one of the most truly experimental and anarchis- 
tic film-makers who has ever lived, he is also 
one of the most consistent in expressing the 
same theme and rebelling against the same con- 
ventions. For almost half a century, his career 
has been one long pursuit of the Phantom of 
Liberty. 



